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A Sixth ESSAY, ec. 


See AVING lately publiſhed a diſſertation on that 
NX I political union and conſtitution, which is neceſ- 


4 H . * ſary for the preſervation and happineſs of the 
Thirteen United States of North-America, I 
DW OO KF now go on to conſider ſome of the great depart- 


De ments of buſineſs, which muſt fall under the 
management of the great council of the union, and their officers. 


The firſt thing which naturally offers itſelf to conſideration, 1s 
the expence of government; this is a /ine qua nen of the whole, 
and all its parts. No kind of admininiſtration can be carried on 
without expence, and the. ſcale or degree of plan and execution 
muſt ever be limited by it. 'Two grand conſiderations offer them- 
ſelves here. (i,) The efiimate of the expences which government re- 
quires; and (2.) Such ways and means of raiſing fufficient maney to de» 
fray them, as will be 10 eaſy, and haft r and opprefoe- to ca 


Jubjett. 


The firſt is not my prafont e objec: I ſhall therefore on- 
ly obſerve upon it, that the wants of government, like the wants of 
nature, are few, and eafily ſupplied; tis luxury which incurs the 
moſt expence, and drinks up the largeſt: fountains of ſupply, and 
what is moſt to be lamented, the ſame luxury which drinks up the 
greateſt ſupplies, does at the ſame time corrupt the body, enervate 
Its firengh, and waſte thoſe powers WhiCh are a os for uſe, or- 
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raiſe, make or purchaſe. No country can purchaſe more than they 


of the ſurplus which remains of their ſtaples, after their conſump- 


1 


nament or delight, The ways and means of ſupply are the object 


of my principal attention at preſent, I will premiſe a few propoſi- 


tions which appear to me to deſerve * confideration here. 


I. When a ſum of money is wanted, one way of raiſing it may be 


| much tafier than another. This is equally true in ſtates as in indivi- 


duals. A man muſt always depend for ſupply on thoſe articles which 
he can beſt ſpare, or which he can diminiſh with leaſt inconveni- 
ence : He ſhould firſt ſell ſuch articles as he has purpoſcly provided 
for market ; if theſe are not enough, then ſuch articles of his eſtate 
as he can beſt ſpare, always ſacrificing luxuries irt, and neceſſaries 
laſt of all. 


n. Any intereſt or thing whatever, on which the burden of tax is 
laid, is diminiſhed either in quantity or neat value, e. g. if money is 
taxed, part of the ſum goes to pay the tax ; if lands, part of the 
produce or price goes to pay it; if goods, part of the price which 


the goods will ſell for, goes to pay it, &c, F 


III. The conſumption of any thing, on which the burden of tax is laid, 
aul always be thereby leſſened, becauſe ſuch tax will raiſe the price 
of the article taxed, and fewer people will be able or willing to pay 
fuch advance of price, than would purchaſe, if the n was not 
raiſed: And conſequently, 


IV. The burden of tax ought to lie heavieſt on ſach articles, the od 
and conſumption of which are leaft neceſſary to the community, and light- 
ent on thoſe articles, the uſe and conſumption. of which are moſt neceſſary 
zo the community, 1 think this ſo plain; that it cannot need my 
thing ſaid on it either by way of illuſtration or proof. 


V. The faples of any country are both the ſource and meaſure of it is 
«walth, and therefore ought to be encouraged and increaſed as far 


as poſſible. No country can enjoy or conſume more than they can 
can pay for; and no country can make payment beyond the amount 


tion is ſubſtrated, If they 80 beyond this, they muſt run in debt, 
i. e. eat the calf in the cow's belly, or conſume this year the pro- 


ceeds of the next, which is 2 OP to dr, and muſt if (con- 
tinued,) end in deſtrugion. _ 


VI. The great flaples of the Thirteen United Seater are our uus- 
BANDRY, FISHERIES, AND MANUPACTURES., Trade comes in as 


the band-maid of them all—the ſervant that tends upon chem che 
nuiſe 


„ 


nurſe that takes away their redundancies and ſupplies their wants. 


Theſe we may confider as the great ſources of our wealth; and our 
trade, as the great conduit through which it flows. All theſe we 
ought in ſound policy to guard, encourage and increaſe as far as 
poſſible, and to load them with burdens and embarraſſments as * 


tle as poſſible. ; 


VII. When any country finds that any articles are growing in- 
to uſe, and their con ſompt on increaſing ſo far as to become hurtful 


to the proſperity of the people, or to corrupt their morals or oco- | 


nomy, tis the intereſt and good policy of ſuch country to check and dimi- 
ub the uſe and conſumption of ſuch articles, down to ſuch degreee as 
mall conſiſt with che greateſt happineſs and purity of their people. 


VIII. This is done the moſt effeQually pd unexceptionably, y 
taxing ſuch articles, and thereby raifing the price of them Jo high, as 
ſhall be neceſſary to reduce their conſumption, as far as is needful 
for the general good. The force of this obſervation has been 
feſt by all nations, and ſamptuary laws have been tried in all ſhapes, 


to prevent or reduce ſuch hurtful conſumptions; but none ever can 


do it ſo effeQually as raiſiug the price of them ; This touches the 
feelings of every. purchaſer, and connects the uſe of ſuch articles 
with the pain of the purchaſer, who can't afford them, ſo cloſely 
and conſtantly, as can't fail to operate by way of diminution or diſ- 
uſe of ſuch conſumption ; and as to ſuch rich or prodigal people, as 


can or will go to the price of ſuch articles, they are the very per- 


ſons which I think are the moſt able and ſuitable to pay taxes to the 
Rate. I think it would not be difficult to enumerate à great number of 
ſuch articles of luxury, pride, or mere ornament, which are growiog 
into ſuch exceſſive uſe among us, as to become dangerous to the 
wealth, economy, morals, and bealth of our people, viz, diſtilled 
ſpirits of all ſorts, eſpecially whiſky and country rum; all imported 
wines; filks of all ſorts, cambricks, lawn, laces, &c &c. ſuper- 
fine cloths and velvets ; jewels of all kinds, &c, to which-might 
be adde] a very large catalogue of articles, though not ſo capitally 
dangerous as theſe, yet ſuch as would admit a check in their con- 
ſumptidn, without any damage to the ſtates, ſuch as ſugar, tea, 
coffee, cocoa, fine linens; all cloths and ſtuffs, generally aſed by 
the richer kind of people, &c. all which may be judiciouſly taxed 


at ten, twenty, fifty, or one hundred per cent. on their firſt impor- | 


tation; and to theſe might be added, a ſmall duty of perhaps hive 
per cent on all other imported goods whatever, 


Two things are here to be conſidere and proved. 1. That this 
mode of taxation would be more beneficial to the community, than 
any 


(61 


any other : And, 2d. That this mode is praQticable, if theſe two 


things are fairly and clearly proved, I think there can be no room 


left tor doubt, whether this kind of taxation ought to be immediate- 
ly adopted, and put in practice. | 


I will offer my reaſons in favour of theſe propoſitions, as fully, 
cleafly, and truly as I can; and hope they may be judged warthy 
of a candid attention, I will endeavour in the firſt place, to point 
out the benefits nr from this mode of taxation. 


1. This mode of taxation may ſafely be raiſed to ſuch a degree, 
as to produce all the money we need for the public ſervice, or ſuffi- 
ciently near it; perbaps a ſmall tax in the ordinary way would be 
more beneficial to the ſtates, than none, becauſe this tax keeps the 
cuſtomary avenues from the wealth of individuals, to the public 
treaſury always open, @#hich may be uſed on emergencies, and the 
habit and practice being ſettled, would avoid the difficulties natural- 
1 ariſing from novelty, or innovations. But to return to my ar- 
gument. Tis greatly in favour of this kind of tax, that it will 
Bring money enough for the public ſervice ; 'tis matter f great 
animation in the purſuit of any object, to know that when accom- 


pliſhed, it will be adequate to its purpoſes. People all want to ſee 


the end of things, and to know when they are to have done: This 


vill naturally produce much ſtronger efforts, vigor and cheerful- 


neſs, than if the thing when accompliſhed, would be but half ade- 
quate to its purpoſes. 


II. This mode of taxation, applies for money where tis to be had 
in greateft plenty, and can he paid with moſt eaſe aad leaft pain. If we 
apply to the farmer, tradeſman or labqurer for caſh, they have 
mighty little of it, and *tis hard for them to raiſe the neceſſary ſum; 
bat tis matter of common courſe with the merchant, through whoſe 
- hands the great current of circulating caſh poſſes; he will conſider the 
tax as part of the friſt coſt of his goods, and ſet his price and ſell 
accordingly : It matters little to him, whether he pays half the 
coſt of his goods abroad, and the other half at home, or whether 


he pays it all abroad, his object is to get the whole out of hls Bits, 
with as much profit to bimleif as he can. 4 


III. This mode /ays the burden of tax on that kind of conſumptian, 
auhich is exceſſive and hurtful, and l efſens that conſumplion, and of courſe 
menas the economy, and increaſes the induſiry and health F the people. 
For 'tis plain, that no more money will be paid, for the goods tax- 
ed, than would have been paid for the lame kind of goods, had 
they 
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they not been taxed : The difference is, the ſame money paid for 
the taxed goods, will not buy ſo many of them as before the tax, be- 
cauſe the tax will raiſe the price of them; and when the conſump- 
tion or uſe of ſuch goods is exceſſive and hurtful, this leſſening of 
it is a benefit, though the ſame money is paid for them as before, 
for che ſame reaſon that tis better for a man that happens to be at a 
tavern with exceſſive drinkers, to pay his whole ſhare of the recon- 
ing but drink leſs than his ſhare of the liquors, and go home ſober, 
than to pay the ſame reconing, drink his full ſhare of the liquors, 
and po home drunk. *Tis always better for a man to buy poiſon and 
not uſe it, than to buy the ſame poiſon and uſe it; in the one caſe 
he loſ.s nothing but his money, in the other caſe he loſes his mo- 
ney and health too. For the ſame reaſon 'tis better for a reaper to 
drink half a pint of rum in a day, than to reap for the ſame wages 
and drink a quart of rum. This reaſoning will hold infits proper 
degree, with reſpeG to every kind of conſumption, which is exceflive 
aud hurtful, TERS 


IV. This mode of taxation, ſaves the awhole ſum of the tax to thi 
fates, while at the ſame time it mends the habits and beatlth of the 
people + For 'tis plain, that if the conſumption of ſach imported 
goods is leſſened by the tax, a leſs quantity will be imported, and 
of courſe a leſs ſum of money need be ſent abroad to pay the firit 
coſt of theſe goods ; and this exceſs of money which is thas ſaved 
from going abroad, (from whence it would never return,) is paid 
by the tax into the public treaſury, from whence it iſſues on the 
public ſervice, and is directly thrown into circulation again through 
the ſtates, and of courſe becomes a clear ſaving, or balance of in- 
creaſe of the circulating medium, and conſequently of realized 
wealth in the country ; whilſt at the ſame time, the people are bet- 
ter ſerved and accomodated by the reduced conſumption, than they 
could have been by the exceſſive one. | 


V. It appears from what has been juſt now obſerved, that his 


mode of taxation naturally increaſes the circulating caſh of the fates, and 
every one knows what a ſpring, what vigor this gives to every kind 
of buſineſs in the country, whether of huſbandry, mechanick arts, 
or trade, There is no compariſon between the advantages of car- 
Tying on any ſort of buſineſs, in a country where caſh circulates 
freely, and in a country where caſh is ſcarce. In the one caſe, eve- 
ry kind of buſineſs wiilflouriſh, and induſtry has every ſort of en- 
couragement and motive for exertion; in the other, all buſineſs 


muſt be ſadly embarraſſed, and of courſe make but a feeble and 
flow 
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flow progreſs. We can fearce form a conception, what a different 


face theſe two circumſtances will give a country in a ſhort time; in 
the one caſe, buildings riſe, huſbandry improves, arts and manufac- 
tures flouriſh, the conntry is alive, and every part of it abounding 
with induſtry, profits and delight ; the other can produce little more 
than languiſhment, decay, dullneſs and fruitleſs anxiety, W 
ment and wretchedneſs. 


vi Tie tr 1. propoſe, will operate is 4 wey of general equality 


juſtice, and due proportion. A tax on general conſumptions, can't 


fail to bring the burden in due proportiod on iadividuals, becauſe 
every one will pay in proportion to his conſumption; and the pre- 
ſamption is, that the man who {pends moſt, is bell able to ſpend, 
If this propoſition admits of exceptions, they are generally in fa- 
vour of the economiſt, the careful penurious man, and againſt the 
prodigal, who diſſipates his eſtate, and will operate as a ſtrong 
check upon him if he is not paſt all conſiderations of intereſt, If 
this is the caſe with him, the ſooner his eſtate is run through the 
better tis, both for himſelf and the public, for when this happens, 
he muſt either die or work for his living, and of courſe do ſome 
2 in the word, or at leaſt ceaſe doing hurt; he will then no 

onger be able to ſet an example of idleneſs, extravagance and diſ- 
ſoluteneſs, and draw other gay ſpirits into his pernicious piac- 
tices, and if his conſtitution ſhall happen to out laſt his eſtate, he 
may by temperance enjoy ſome good degree of health, and his ad- 
verſities may perhaps bring on ſerious reflections, ſincere repentance, 
and amendment of life, and if his fortune is deſperate in this world, 
he may at leaſt find ſtrong inducements to prepare for the next; ſo 


that he is in no ſenſe injured by the tax, but may by prudence derive 


great benefits from it: Beſides, I am of opinion, that government 
ought to leave every man maſter of his own eſtate, and permit him 
to judge for himſelf how faſt and in what way he will ſpend it; he 
knows well what tax he pays on every expenditure, and every part 


ol it is ſavjec to his own free choice, and if his career of diſſipation 


can't be reſtrained, tis as vel! for him, and much better for the pub- 
fic, that he ſhould give part of his wealth 1o the public treaſury, 
than waſt the whole o! it in his luxury and pleaſures, ſo that | don't 
ſee that be has in this caſe the leaſt ground of complaint of injury 
or oppreſſion ; beſides I think there is a kind of juſtice in framing 
the public inſtitutions in ſuch a_manner, that a man cannot {pend a 
dollar in luxury and Giiſipa 3 jen, which is hurtful to che public, but 
he muſt at the ſame time pay another dollar into the public treaſu- 


Ty, to make thereby ſome compenſation for the injury which the 
1 receives from his luxury. 1 And 
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And as to the niggard, the penurious man, who does not ſpend 
his money in proportion to his wealth, and of courſe does not pay 
his ſhare of tax; tis obſervable that even his very penury enures 
to the benefit of the community, for what he does not ſpend he 
ſaves, and thereby enriches himſelf, and of courſe adds to the wealth 

of the community, for the wealth of the community is always the 
aggregate of the wealth of every individual which compoſes it; tl. is 
ought therefore to be a favoured caſe, as the community eventually 
gains more by a ſhilling ſaved, than it could by a ſhilling conſumed 
and loſt, though the conſumer ſhould pay ſix pente in do the public 
treaſury. In fine, the tax on this principle is carved out of the ex- 


porters of the nation, not indeed all expenditures indiſcriminate- 
but is ſo calculated as to fall heavieſt on thoſe expenditures 


ich are the moſt general indexes of wealth, and are uſually 
made by the rich who are the beſt able to bear them, and the few 
exceptions which, may be ſuppoſed to take place, will generally ope- 
rate in favour of virtue and ceconomy, and againſt vice and diſſipa- 
tion; and where it falls heavieſt, and becomes moſt burdenſome, tis 
defigned, and does actually tend, to correct that very vicious taſte 
and corrupt habit, which is the true cauſe of the burden, and 
which 'tis always in the power of the ſufferer to eaſe himſelf of, 
whenever he pleaſes. 


Point out any other mode of taxing, if you can, that finds its way 
ſo ſurely to the wealth of Individuals, and apportions itſelf thereto 
ſo equitably, that no ſubje& can be burdened beyond his due pro- 


portion, without having à full remedy always in his own power ; yea, 


a ſare, eaſy and excellent remedy, becauſe a man may always avail 
himſelf of it, without the expence and trouble of a law-ſuit, or be- 
ing ſubjected to any body: s deciſions, opinions or caprices, but his 
owa. 


VII. This mode of taxing will make the quantity and time of the 
tax depend on the free choice of the man who pays it. If a man has a 
mind to drink a bowl of punch or bottle of wine with his friend, 


or buy a fils gown for his daughter, he knows very well how much 


tax is incorporated with the purchaſe, and adopts and pays it with 
cheerfulneſs aud good humor; a humor very different from the ir- 
ritated ſenſibility of a man, who ſees an awful colleQor enter upon 


him with his warrant of plenary powers to deſtrain his goods, or ar- 


reſt his perfon, for a tax which perhaps he abhors, either from reli- 
tous ſcruples, or an opinion that he is rated beyond his due propor- 


tion, or becauſe he is not at that time in condition to pay it; the 
B 
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good humor of the ſubject is of great conſequence in any govern- 
ment. When people have their own way and choice in a matter 
they will bear great burdens with little complaint; but when mat- 
ters are forced on them contrary to their humor, they will make 
great complaints on ſmall occaſions, and the public peace is often 
deſtroyed, much more by the manner of doing, than by the thing done. 


VIIL This mode of taxing will give our treaſury ſome compenſation 


for the monies which our people pay towards the tax of other countries: 


which they travel through, or reſide in, whrn abroad. An American can't 
travel through any country of Europe, and drink a bowl of punch or 
eat a dinner, but he contributes to the tax of the country; and if 
our taxes, like theirs, were laid on ſuch luxurious conſumptions as 
travellers uſuaily indulge themſelves in, their people who travel 
through our country or reſide in it, would contribate towards our 
taxes, in, like manner as our people who travel or reſide in their 
countries, contribute to theirs; and as we expect that the inter- 
courſe between us and all the countries of Europe will be very great, 
*tis highly reaſonable that our treaſury ſhould receive the ſame be- 


nefit from their travellers among us, that their treaſuries receive 


from our people who travel or reſide among them, and a little at- 


tention to the ſubje®, will be ſufficient to convince any man that 
this article is more than a trifle, 


IX. This mode of taxing, which brings the burden of the tax 
principally on articles of luxury, or at moſt on articles of not the firſt 
neceſſity, gives eaſement and relief to our huſbandry and manufattures, 


which are in danger 'f ruin from the preſent weight of taxes which lies 


ox them. If we tax land, we leſſen its value, and of courſe diminiſh 
the whole farming intereſt; If we tax poles, we in effect tax labor, 
which diſcourages it, and of conſequence we caſt a damp and dead- 
ening langour on the very firſt ſprings, the original principle and 
fource of our national wealth, and wound the great ſtaples of the 


country in their embrio. Now I think that any mode of taxing, | 


which gives remedy and relief, againſt ſo great, ſo fate] an evil, 
would deſerve confideration, even though it hac nor theſe advan- 


tages in its favor, which I have before enumerated. I have beard: 


A ſtupid and cruel argument urged, that taxing labor has this advan- 
tage, that it promotes induſtry, becauſe it increaſes neceflity. This 


argument proves in a very cogent manner, that tis beſt to make | 
every body poor, becauſe it will make them work the harder. 1 


ſhould think it would be more humane and liberal in a government 
to manage the public adminiſtration ſo, that induſtry might have all 
255 7 EY poſſibl 
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poſſible encouragement, that it might be rather animated by an in- 

«r-aſe of happineſs and hope of reward, than goaded on by dire ne- 

cefſity, and the dreadful ſpurs of pinching want. I freely give it as 

my clear and decided opinion, that *tis the intereſt, duty and beſt po- 

licy of every government, to give all poſſible eaſe, exoneration, and 

encouragement to that induſtry, thoſe occupations and kinds of bu- 

ſineſs which moſt enrich, ſtrengthen, and happify 2 nation, and to 
lay the burdens of government as far as poſſible on thoſe faſhions, ha- 

bits and practices, which tend to weaken, impoveriſh and corrupt 
the people, and therefore that any mode of taxing which tends to 
encourage the firſt of theſe and diſcourage the laſt, is. worthy of the 
moſt ſerious attention. 


But perhaps the advantage of this kind of taxation will appear in 
a more ſtriking light, by conſidering its practical and general effects, 
on a nation which adopts it, in which view of the matter I think it 
will be very manifeſt. | 
I. That any man of buſineſs, whether he be merchant farmer or 
tradeſman, may live eafier and better, i. e. be happier through the year 
and richer at the end of it, in a country whers, this tax is paid, than be 
could live in the ſame country, if ihe tax was not paid; for as the. 
tax is laid on uſeleſs conſumptions, it would of courſe diminiſh thoſe 
conſumptions, and of courſe ſave the firſt coſt of the part diminiſned, 
and all the additional expence which the uſe of that part would re- 
quire. If a man lives in a country abounding in luxury, he muſt go 
in ſome degree into it or appear ſingular and mean, and that part 
which he would bein a manner compelled to adopt, would probably 
coft him more than his tax; but *tis here to be conſidered, that the 
firſt coft of an article of luxury, is not near all the coff of it. One article 
often makes another neceſſary, and that a third and ſo on almoſt 2 
infnitunt} if you buy a filk cloak, there muſt alſo be trimings, and 
that will not do without a hat or bonnet, and.theſe require a ſuitable. 
accomodation. in every other part of the dreſs, in order to keep up 
any ſort of decency and uniformity. of appearance, and there alſo 
muſt be ſpent a great deal of time to put theſe fine things on, and. 
to wear them, to ſhow. them, to receive and pay viſits in them, &c, 
And when this kind of luxury prevails in a country beyond the de- 
gree which its wealth can bear; the conſequence is pride, poverty, 
debt, duns, lawſuits, &c. &c. The farmer finds the proceeds of the: 
year vaniſhed into trifles ; the merchant and tradeſman may fell 
their goods indeed, but can't get payment for them. Every family 
finds its expence greatly increaſed, and the time of the family much 
eonſumed in attending to that very expence. Many families ſoon be- 
come 


„ 
come embarraſſed, and put to very mortifying ſhifts to keep up that 
appearance, which ſuch a corrupt taſte almoſt compels them to ſup- 
port: But were theſe families with the ſame income, to live in a 
country of more ceconemy and lefs luxury, they would eafily pay the 
taxes on the luxuries they did uſe, keep on a good footivg with their 
neighbours—appear with as much diſtinRion---live happy and un- 
embarraſſed through the year, and have money in their pockets at 
the end of it. In ſuch a country, payments would be punctual, and 
4 ioduſtry ſteady, and of courſe all buſineſs both of merchandize, huſ- 
4 bandry and mechanic arts, might be carried on with eaſe and ſucceſs, 
Theſe are no high colourings, but av appeal to plain facts, and to 
to the ſenſe of every prudent man on theſe facts; and I here with 
confidence aſk every wiſe man, if he wonld not chooſe to live in a 
country where articles of burtful luxury and uſeleſs conſumption, 
were by taxes or any other cauſe, raiſed ſo high in their price, as to 
. prevent the exceſſive uſe of them, rather than in a country. 
where ſuch articles were of ealy acquirement, and the uſe of them ſa- 


exceſſive 2mong the inbabitants, as to conſume their wealth, deſtroy 
their induſtry and corrupt the morals and health of the people. 


IT. I think it is very plain, that articles of hurtful and uſeleſs 
conſumption are making ſuch rapid progreſs among us, and grow-- 
jog into ſuch exceſſive uie, as to throw the ceconomy, indufiry, ſim- 
plicity, and even health of our people into danger, and of conſe- 
quence raiſing the price of ſuch articles ſo high as will be neceſſary to 
produce a proper check to the exceſſive uſe of them, will require a tax ſo 
great, ag when added to a ſmall. and very moderate impoſt on articles of 
general and neceſſary conſumption, will bring money enough into the pub- 
lic treaſury, for all the purpoſes of the public ſervice, We will ſuppoſe 
then that all this is done, and when this is done, we will ſtop a mo- 
ment and look round us, ard view the advantages reſulting from 
this meaſure, over and above the capital one of checking and reflrain- 
ing that exceſſive luxury that threatens, if not an abſolute deſtruction, 
yet at leaſt a tarniſhment of every principle out of which our proſ- 

periy, wealth and happineſs muſt neceſſarily and forever low. I 
ſay, we'll ſtop a minute and view the advaniageous effects of this 
meaſure. The firſt grand effect which preſents itſelf to my view is, 
that our army would be paid, that our brethren, our fellow citizens, 
who, by their valour, their patience, their pe- ſeverence in the field, 
have ſecured to us our vaſt extenſive country, and all its bleſſings 

f will be enabled to return to their friends and connexions, not only 

= erowned with the laurels of the field, but rewarded by the juſtice 
| and gratitude of their country, and be thereby enabled to ſupport 


their 
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their dignity of charadter, or at leaſt be put on a footing with their 
fejlow citizens (u hom they have ſaved) in the procurement of the 
means of living. | a 


* 


The next advantage of this meaſure which occurs to me is, the 
eaſement and exonnoralion of the laborers of the commuuity, the huſband- 
man and tradeſmen, out of whoſe labour all eur wealth and ſupplies 
are derivec, by them we are fed, by chem we are cloathed, by the 
various modifications of their labour, our ſtaples are produced, our 
commerce receives its principle, and our utmoſt abundance is ſup- 
plyed, we are therefore bound by every principle of juſtice, grati- ' 
tude and good policy, to give them encouragement and uninterupted 
ſecurity in their peaceful occupations, and not by an unnatural and 
ill-fated arrange ment of our finances, compe them to leave their 
labours, which are the grand object of their attention and our ſup- 
plies, to go and hunt up money to ſatisfy a collector of taxes. 


Bat juſtice and gratitude operate only on minds which theſe viry 
tues can reach. There may be ſome few among us, of no little 
weight, who are content, if they can obtain the ſervices, to let the 
ſer-ant ſhifc for himſelf, and who, when they are ſute of the bene- 
fit, remember no longer the benefactor, and, as in this great argu» 
ment of univerſal. concern, I wiſh to find the way to every mans 
ſenſe, and addreſs myſelf not only to thoſe who have virtue, but even 
to thoſe who have none, I will therefore mention another advantage 
of this meaſure, which I think will, virtue or no virtue, reach the 
feelings of every man who retains the leaft ſenſe of intereft, viz. 
that in this way all our public creditors would be paid and ſatisfied, ei- 
ther by a total diſcharge of their principal, or an undoubted well 
funded ſecurity of it, with a ſure and punQual payment of their in- 
tereſt, which would be the beſt of the two; becauſe a total diſcharge 
of the principal at once, if ſufficient money could be obtained, would 
make ſuch a ſudden, ſo vaſt an addition to our circulating caſh, as 
would depreciate it, and reduce the value of the debt paid, much 
below its worth at the time of contract, and introduce a fluctuation 
of our markets, and other fatal evils of a depreciated currency, 
which have been known by experience and ſeverely felt, enough to 
make them dreaded; it would therefore be much better for the 
ereditor to receive a certain well ſunded ſecurity of his debt than 
full payment : for in that caſe, if he needed the caſh for his debr, 
he might ſell his ſecurity at little or no diſcount, which js the con- 
flant practice of the public creditors in England, where every kind 
of public ſecurity has its rate of exchange ſettled every day, and way 
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be negociated in a very ſhort time. Suppoſing this ſhould be the caſe, 
flop and fee what an amazing effect this would have on every kind. 
of buſine ſs in the country, '1 he public bankreptcies have been ſo 
amazingly great, that vaſt numbers of our people have been reduced 
by them to the condition of men who have /old their effects to brokex 
ater thants, whe'cannot pay them, their buſineſs is leſſened, or perhaps 17. 
dated to nothing for want of their flock /o detained from them. Sup · 
poling then that their ſtock was reftored to them all, they would 
mtantly all puſh into bwfineſi, and the proceeds of their buſineſs 
would float throw the country in ewery direction of induſtry, and every. 
- ſpecies of ſupply : in fine, the whole country would be alive, and as 
it is obvious to every one, that it is much better living in a country 
of briſk buſineſs than one of ſtagnated buſineſs, every individual 
would reap benefits from this general animation of induſtry, be- 
yond account more than enough to compenſate the tax which he 
has paid to produce it. All theſe advantages hitherto enumerated 
will put the Jabour and induſtry of our people of all occupations on 
fach a' footing of profit, and ſecurity, as would ſoon give a new 
face to the country, and open ſuch extenfive proſpeAs of. plenty, 
peace and eflabliſhment, throw into action ſo many ſources of wealth, 
give ſuch ſtability to public credit, and make the burdens of govern. 
went ſo eaſy and almoſt imperceptible to the people, as would 
make our country, not only a moſt advantageous place to live in, 


hut even make it abound with the richeſt enjoyments ard heart. - 


folt delights. "Theſe are objects of great magnitude and deſirable. 
neſs ; they annimate and dilate the heart of every American. What 
can do the heart more good than to ſee our country a ſcene of juſ- 
nce, plenty and happine s? are theſe rich bleſſings within our 


reach ? can we believe they are ſo abſolutely within our power, 


that they require no more than very praRicable efforts to bring us in- 
x9 the ſul! poſſeſſion of them? T he/e b1e/ings are doubtleſs artatnable, 
af we will go 10 the price of them, and that you may judge whether 


they are worth the purchaſe, whether they are too dear or not; I. 


vill give you the price current of them all, the price, which, if ho- 
ecfily paid, will certainly purchaſe them. 


In order to have them, then, we muſt pay about a dollar and half 
a gallon for rum, brandy and other diſtilled ſpirits; a dollar a gal- 


Nn above the ordinary price for wines; a dollar and a half for bo- 


Ira rea, and about that ſum above the ordinary price for hy ſon tea; 
2 double price on ſilks of all ſorts, laces of all forts, and thin linens 


#nd eottons of all ſorts, ſuch as moſlins, lawns, cambricks, jewelery 
A all ſorts, &c. about a dollar and third a yard above che ordinary 
; price 
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| price for ſuperfine cloths of all ſorts, &c. &c. a third of a dollar a 
buſhel on ſalt, (for I don't mean to lay quite all the tax on the rich, 


and wholly excuſe the poor,) about a dollar a hundred for ſugar, - 


one tenth of a dollar a pound on coftee, the fame on cocoa, above 
the ordinary price, &c. &c. with an addition of five per cent on all 
articles of importation not enumerated, except cotton, dying woods, 
and other raw materials for our own manufactures; for whilſt ĩca- 
portations are diſcouraged, our own manufa@ures will naturally be 
1acreaſed, and ought to be encouraged, or at leaſt be diſburdened. 
On this ſtate of the matter, I beg leave to obſerve, that the war it- 
{# for ſeven years paſt has laid a tax on us nearly equal to the high- 
eſt of theſe, and on ſome articles of neceſſary conſumption, from 
two hundered to.a thouſand per cent higher, ſuch as ſalt, pepper, 
alſpice, allum, powder, lead, &c. &c. and yet | never heard any bo- 
dy .complain of being ruined by the war, becauſe rum was tweive 
ſhillings per gallon, tea twelve ſhillings per pound, or Mantus's 
three dollars à yard, or pepper ten ſhillings a pound, or ſupertiae 
cloths eight dollars à yard, &c, Nor does it appear to me, that the 
country has paid a ſhilling more for rum, filks, ſupertine cloths, Sc. 
for the laſt ſeven years, than was paid for the ſame articles the ſe- 
ven preceding years, i. e. the whole tax was paid by leſſening the 
conſumption of theſe articles, Nor do I think that the health, ha- 
bits, or happineſs of the country have ſuffered in the leaſt on the 
whole, from its being obliged to uſe leſs of theſe articles than was 
before uſual ; but be this as it may, tis very certain that the coun- 
try bas ſuffered but little from the increaſed price of theſe articies 
which I propoſe to tax, except at ſome particular times when thoſe 
prices were raiſed much higher than the point to which | propoſe to 
raiſe them, i. e. at particular times rum has been as bigh as three 


dollars a gallon, tea three dollars a pound, ſugars three ſhillings 


and fix-pence and coffee three ſhillings and fix-pence a pound, Maa- 
tua's four dollars a yard, &c but tis obſervable, that the principal 


increaſed prices which have really hurt avd diſtreſſed the country du- 
ring the war, have been of other articles which | propoſe to tax ve- 


ry lightly, or not at all; ſuch as ſalt, which has at times been fix 
dollars a buſhel, and perhaps three or four dollars on an average, 
coarſe cloths and coarſe linens, oſnabrigs, cutlery and crockerv 
wares, &c. which have often roſe to five or fix prices, and ſtood 
for years together at three or four, and yet the burden of theſe ex- 
ceſſive prices of even neceſſary articles of unavoidable conſump- 
U has not been fo great, if you except the article of ſalt, as to be 

«mach as mentioned very often among the ruinous effects and - 
bh 


t 
treſſes of the war. The aſe l mean to make of theſe obſervations 
is, to prove from plain acknowledged fact, that the increaſed price 
of the articles which I wiſh to tax, up to the utmoſt point to which 
I propoſe to raiſe them, will be but a light inconvenience, if any at 
all, on the people, and the diminiſhed conſumption of thoſe articles, 
and the increaſe of circulating caſh (both which will naturally and 
unavoidably reſult from the tax) will be benefits which will at leaft 
compenſate for the burden of the tax, and | think 'tis very plain, 
will leave a ballance of advantage in favour of the tax. But if you 
ſhould think I conclude too ſtrongly, and you ſhould not be able to 
go quite my lengths in this argument, ſo much, I think, does at 
leaſt appear inconteſtably plain, that if there is a real diſadvantage 
arifing from my mode of taxing, tis ſo ſmall, that it holds no com- 
pariſon with he burden of tax hitherto in uſe on poles and eſtates, 
which diſcourages ind uſtry, oppreſſes the labourer, leſſens the value of 
our lands, ruins our huſbandry and manufactures, and with all theſe 
dreary evils, cannot poſſibly be collected to half the amount which 
the public ſervice requires; but to ſave further argument on this 
head, I will with great aſſurance appeal to the ſenſe, the feelings of 
our farmers, who make the great bulk of our inhabitants, if they 
would not prefer living'1 in a country where they muſt pay the afore- 
mentioned increaſed prices on the goods | propoſe to tax, rather 
than where they muſt part with the ſame number of cows, oxen, 
ſheep, buſhels of wheat, or pounds of pork or beef, &c. which are 
now in the preſent mode of taxing, annually demanded of them to 
ſatisfy the tax. I dare make the ſame appeal to all our tradeſmen, 
and even to our merchants, who, in my opinion, would have clear 
and decided advantages from my mode of taxing as well as the far- 
mers I don't ſee how the merchant can be hurt by the tax; but 


will clearly be benefited by it, if the fol. ug particulars are ob- 
ſerved, 


I. That the tax be laid with Juch judgment and prudence, and different 
aweight on different ariicles that the conſumption of no artic e ſhall be dimi- 
niſhed by it, beyond what the good and tree intereſt of the nation requires ; 
for tis certainly better for the merchant to deal with his cuſtomers 
in ſuch articles as are uſeful to them, and in ſuch way that they ſhall 
derive real benefit from their trade with him, than to ſupply them 
with articles that are uſeleis and hurtful to them, and which of covrſe 
impoveriſh the. In the firſt caſe he will make his caſlomers rich, 
and able to continue trading with him, and to make him good and 
punQual payments: In the other caſe he makes his cuſtomers poor, 
and of courſe ſubjects himſelf to the danger of Cil.tory payments, 
or perhaps to a final loſs of his debts, II. That 


* 
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II. That the tax be uni verſal and alike on every part of the country, 


for if one ſtate is taxed and its neighbour is not, the ſtate taxed will 
loſe its trade. And 


III. That the tax be univerſally collected. Smuggling hurts the 
fair trader; favour and connivance of collectors, to particular im- 
porters, through bribery, friendſhip or indolence, has the ſame ef- 
fe ; the perſon who avoids the tax can underſell him who pays it, 
therefore *tis the great intereſt of the merchant, when the duty is 
laid, to make it a decided point, that every importer ſha!l pay the 
duty, and I am of opinion, that when the body of merchants make 
it a decided matter to carry any point of this nature, they are very 

able to accompliſh it; they certainly know better than all the cuſ- 
tom- houſe officers and tide waiters on earth, how to prevent or de- 
te ct ſmuggling, and to diſcover and puniſh the indulgence or con- 
nivance of collectors, who may be induced to favour particular im- 
- porters, and they have the higheſt intereſt in doing this, of any ſer of 
people in the vation; and therefore 1 think it good policy to truſt 
this matter to their prudence, with proper powers to exegute it in 
the moſt effectual way. From a pretty extenſive acquaintance, I am 
convinced, there is a profeſſional honor in merchants which may be 
ſafely truſted, and I apprehend *tis a policy both needleſs and cruel, 
to ſubje& the perſons and fortunes of merchants, the great negoci- 
ators of the nation's wealth, and a body of men at leaſt as reſpecta- 
ble as any among us, to the inſults of cuſtom- houſe officers and tide 
waiters, the rabble of which, 1 believe, are generally allowed to be 
as corrupt, unprincipled, intolerable, and lo lived a ſet of villains 
as can be ſcraped out of the dregs of any nation; and to ſet ſuch 
fellows to watch and guard the integrity and honeſty of a moſt re- 
ſpectable order of men, and ſubject our honorable and uſeful fellow- 
citizens to ſuch mortifying inſpeRion, appears to me to be ſuch an 
inſult on common ſenſe, —ſuch an outrage on every natural principle 


of humanity and decency, — ſuch a groſs corruption of every degree 
of poliſhed manners, that I ſhould imagine it muſt require ages to 


give it that degree of practice and eftabliſhment which has long ta- 
ken place in Great Britain. The quickeſt way to make men knaves 
is to treat them as ſuch. Tis a common obſervation, when a wo- 
man's character is gone, her chaſtity ſoon follows. Few men think 
themſelves much obliged to exhibit inſtances of integrity to men, 
who will return them neither credit, nor confidence for their upright- 
neſs. Let every man have the credit of his own virtues, and be pre- 
lamed to be virtuous till the contrary appears. Honeſty is as eſſen- 
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tial and delicate a part of a merchant's character, as piety is of a eler- 
gyman's or chaſtity of a woman's, and you wound them all alike 
ſenſibly, when you ſhew by your conduct towards them, that you 


even ſuſpe& that they are wanting in theſe characteriſtie virtues, I 


conceive nott.iag more is neceſſary to make the colle&ion of this 
tax eaſy, than to convince the merchants and indeed the whole 


community, that the tax is neceſſary for the public ſervice, for the 
eſſential pu: poſes of government; and that every one who pays it, 
receives a tull compenſaticn in the- benefits he derives from the 
union ; and that the management of the affair be committed to the 
merchants, to which, from the nature of their profeſſion and buſineſs, 
they are more adequate and qualified, than any other men; and as it 
falls directly within the ſphere of their buſineſs, it ſeems to be an ho- 
nour, a mark of confidence to which they are entitled indeed let the 
community at large be convinced, that the money proceeding from 
this tax is neceſſary for the public ſervice, and that it can be col- 
lected with more eaſe to the people in this way, than in the mode 
hitherto propoſed, and the collection will be eaſy and natural. The 
tax will ceaſe to be conſidered, like the taxes formerly impoſed on 
us by the Brithh parliament, unconſtitutional in their aſſeſſment, and 
uſeleſs in their expenditure (for they plagued as with taxes only to 
ſatisfy their harpies, little or none of the money ever reached the 
Britiſh treaſury) this tax is impoſed by our own people,—by our 
own repreſentatives: It muſt be impoſed by Congreſs indeed. As 
the authority of any particular aſſembly cannot be adequate to it, in 
as much as it muſt operate alike in all the ſtates; be alike univerſal 
in itz effects, and uniform in its mode of aſſeſſment and collection; 
and muſt therefore proceed from the general authority which pre- 
ſides over the whole union, ji. e. from the Congreſs, but tis a Con- 
greſs of our own appointment : For the members of Congreſs are as 
much our repreſentatives, and choſen by our people, as the mem. 


bers of the ſeveral ſtate aſſemblies ; and the end and uſe of the tax 
zs our own public ſervice, to ſecure the benefits of our union, with- 


Out which 'tis impoſſible we ſhould obtain reſpeQability abroad, a 
uniform adminiſtration of civil police at home, an eſtabliſhed public 
credit, or full protection againſt domeſtic or foreign inſult. 1 never 
knew any meaſure of government oppoſed in its execution by the 
people, when a general conviction took place among the people, 
that the meaſure was properly planned, and was neceſſary to the 
Public good, We have had full proof through the war, what great 
burden: our people will very cheerfully and even without complaint, 
bear, u hen they are convinced that the exigencies of the ſtate and 


the public ſafety made chem neceſſary. „ 
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This exhibits the tax in an advantageous light, rather eligible 
than ſhocking, connects the idras of burden and benefit together, 
and naturally brings the evils removed by the tax, and the ad- 
vantages reſulting from it into one view, and may ſtrike the minds 


of the people ſo ſtrongly, as to make the burden of it * light, 
when compared with its benefits. 


This brings me to the conſideration of the practicability of my 
mode of taxation which I propoſed, and which I do conceive is a 
matter of capital weight in this diſcuſſion, for which 1 do rely on 
theſe two grand propoſitions. 1ſt. That whatever is the real, great 
intereſt of the £ people, they may, by proper meaſures, be made to belizue and 
adopt. And, 2d. That whatever is admitted to be a matter of common 
and important intereſt, in the general opinion of the people, may be eaſily 
put in practice, by wijdom, prudence, and due management of be affair. 
do contend, that when this tax is fairly propoſed to the public, 
with a proper elucidation of the evils it avoids, and the advantages 
which reſult from it, it will not be looked on as a burden of oppreſ- 
fion, an impoſition of power, but as the purchaſe of our moſt pre» 
cious bleſſings, as a meaſure abſolutely nece ſſary to our moſt eſſen- 
tial and important intereſts; therefore any attempt to avoid this 
tax, by ſmuggling er any other way, will be deemed by general 
conſent, an act of meaneſs ; an avoidance of a due ſhare of the pub- 
lic burden; fruſtrating the neceſſary plans of public ſafety, and ren- 
dering ineffectual the public meaſures adopted by general conſent, 
for the public ſecurity, tranquility and happineſs. Such an action 
implies in it great meanneſs of character in the agent, and a high 
crime againſt the ſtate, and the detection of it will be confidered as 
a very material ſervice to the commonwealth. Where any actions 
are deemed crimes, ſcandals and nuiſances by the general voice of 
the people, detections and informations againſt them are reputable ; 
they ceaſe to be infamous—1he infamy of an iaformer does not take 
place in ſuch inſtances. 


The reaſons of governmental meaſures ought always to attend their pub- 
lication ſo far as to afford good means of conviction to the people 
at large, that their object and tendency is the public good. This 
greatly facilitates their execution and ſucceſs. Tis hard govern- 
ing people againſt their intereſts, their perſuaſions, agd even a- 
gainſt their prejudices. Tis better to court their underſtandings firſt 
with reaſon, candor and ſincerity, and we may be almoſt ſure all 
their paſſions will follow ſoon. I abhor a myſterious goyernment, 
1 think an adminiſtration, like a private man, which affects to have 

a great 
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a great many ſecrets that mult not be explained, has generally a 
great many faults which will uot bear telling ; or a great deal of 
corruption, which will not bear examining. Government, like 
Private perſons, may indeed have ſecrets, which ought to be kept 
ſo; but in that caſe, caution ſhould be uſed againſt any intimati- 
ons or hints getting abroad, even that there are ſuch ſecrets, or any 
ſecrets: for this would produce an anxious enquiry-and ſolicitous 
inſpection, which might make the keeping the ſecret more aifficult, 
and beſides bring on many other inconveniencies ariſing fiom num- 
| berleſs apprehenſions, which ſuch a circumſtanc would give birth 
to. An oltentatious giving out that there are mighty ſecrets in the 
cabinet, or many myterie> in the ſtate that muſt not be pryed too 
cloſely into, is the very contrary of all this, and generally is a. ſign 
of a weak adminiftration, and not ſeldom of a corrupt one; but of 
all public meaſures, which require explanations to the people, that 
of taxes, which touches their money, which is always a very ſenſi. 
ble part, may ſtand as chief; and to make theſe go down any thing 
well, tis always neceſſary to ſpread a univerſal conviction, iſt. That 
the money required in taxes is xeceſſary for the public good, and 2dly, 
That it will certainly be actually expended only on the objects for which 
"tis aſked and given, and if theſe two things are really true, there will 
rarely be much difficulty in making them to be believed through 
the moſt ſenſible part of the commonwealth; but if theſe rwo 
things, either are not really true, or not really and generally be- 
heved, I don't know that a ſanding army would be ſufficient to 
collect the taxes. I am of opinion their force, authority and influ- 
ence, like the conqueſts of the Britiſh army, would laſt no longer 
in any-place than they ſtaid to ſupport it, When ever they ſhall go 
away, I imagine they will find that they have left behind them in- 
finitely more abhorrence than obedience among the people, Though 
I am clearly of opinioa that there muſt exiſt an ultimate force or 
power of compulſion in every effective and good government, yet 
tis plain to me, that ſuch force is never to be put in action againſt 
the general conviction or opinion of the people; nor indeed do 1 
believe it ever can be ſo exerciſed, with ſucceſs and final effect, for 
every attempt of this kind tends to convulſions and death. Such 
an ultimate force indeed ought to fall upon and correct thoſe who 
ſin againſt the peace, intereſt and ſecurity of the public, But this 
can be done with ſafety and advantage only in caſes where the crime 
puniſhed is againfl the opinions, the ſentiments and moral or politi- 
cal principles, which generally prevail in the people; for if the moſt 
violent declaimer and mover of ſedition in a government, — 
. . appen 
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happen to be received by the people as a patriot, and his harangues 


ſhould be eagerly adopted as the doctrines af their liberties and 


rights, any attempt to puniſh him would be vain or uleleſs ; ſor 
either the people would interpoſe and reſcue him, or if he was pu- 
niſhed, they would confider him as the martyr of their cauſe, and 
thereby the public unealineſs, tumult and uproar would be aug - 
meuted: but when fingle perſons or parties countera@ the laws, 
and difturb that peace and order of government which is eſtabhſhed 
by general conſent, and in which there is a general perſuaſion that 
the ſecurity of every individual is concerned, chere will be no dif- 
ficulty in making ſuch examples of puniſhment; as ſhall be ſuffici- 
ent to curb thoſe turbulent and fattious ſpirits, more or leſs of 
which may be found in every community, and which would be- 
come intolerable, if not kept under a rigorous reſtraint. In all caſes 
of this ſore, the righteous ſeverities of government will be approved, 
ſupported, and even applauded by the general voice. Vea, if we 
were to ſuppoſe that the general opinion was wrong in any particu- 
lar matter of importance, yet tis plain, that vicious opinion could 
not be controuled by force; it maſt continue till the ill effects of it 
ſhall produce a gen ral convittion of its error, or till the people can 
be convinced by reaſdn and argument of the danger of ſach opinion, 
before the ill conſequiences of it are actually felt, in both which 
caſes the people will turn about faſt enough of their own accord, 
and the error will be co trected molt effectually, and with eaſe, and 
without any danger of diſturbing the public tranquility. Opi- 
nions indeed of a dangerous, hurtful nature, may ſpread among 
the people, and when they become general, are to be conſidered as 
great public calamities, but admit of no remedy but that which they 
carry with them, and which will prove effectual in the end, viz. 
their own evil tendency, and therefore muſt be let alone, like in- 
undations, which however calamitous, whatever waſle and deſtruQi- 
on they make, can't be controuled, an attempt to ſtop their force, 
increaſes their violence and miſchief; ithey do leaſt hurt when they 
are unmoleſted, and are ſuffered to drair\ themſelves off in their own 
natural channels: in ſhort, there is ;nowforcing every body, and 
therefore I reject, with abhorrence, eve Ty idea ot governing à coun- 
try by a ſtanding army, or any other en zines of force. 1 conſider. 
every plan of this kind as a departure frc u the true principles of go- 
vernment, as deſtructive in its conſeque ces, as abſurd, and inef- 
fectual to its own ends; for ſuch a go vernment, whenever it has 
been tryed, inſtead of promotiug the pe. ace, ſecurity and happineſs 
of the ſtate, has generally been found tc) have operated by way of 
tyranny and oppreſſion. * It 
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| It appears from all this, that the true art of government lies in 


good and full information of the facts to which its ordinances are to be 


accommodated, and in wwi/dom in adopting ſuch inflitutions," laws, and 


plans of operation, as ſhall beſt ſuit the ſtate and true intereſts of the 
people, and ading openly, fairly and candidly with them. You may 


as well attempt, by fineſſes, to cheat people into holineſs and hea- 
ven, as into their real political intereſts. There are people ſcatter- 
ed over the whole nation, who underſtand the great intereſts of the 


community and the wiſdom of public meaſures, and are as firmly 
attached to them as thoſe who fit in the ſeat of government, and 


who are always diſſatisfied ; and their confidence in the public coun- 
cils is leſſened, when they obſerve public meaſures are adopted, 
which they don't ſee the uſe of, and the ends for which they are 


calculated, and of courſe little myſtery and few ſecrets are neceſſa- 


ry in government. Let the adminiſtration be ſuch as will bear ex- 
amining, and the more tis examined the better i it _ appear. 


In ſuch a mode of adminiſtration as this, if Sa that are real- 
ly heavy are neceſſary for the public ſafety, they will be chearfully 
taken up, and patiently borne by the people * endangering 

= public tranquility, 
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Another obje&ion againſt my mode of taxing, which in my opĩ- 
nion is the greateſt by far that can be fairly urged, remains yet to 
be confidered, I once almoſt concluded not to mention it here, be- 
cauſe its hurtful operation is diſtant, we are in no preſent danger of 
its effects and its evils may be prevented or remedied in future 
time by neceſſary meaſures, without requiring our preſent attention. 
But I will ſubjoin it, becauſe I think it beſt to communicate every 
quality, effect and tendency of this ſubject, which my utmoſt inveſ- 
tigation of it has been able to diſcover, that the public may take it 
up or reject it on the fulleſt reaſon that 1 can lay before them, 


The objeQion is, that this tax is injenfible, and will produce more no- 


ney than the people are appujzed of, and in future time, wwhen gur trade 
and conſumptions ſhall increaſe, may produce more than the public ſervice 
will require, and of courſe tend 40 public diſſipation and corruption. For 


frugality in a court ever ſprings from neceſſity, and a rich treaſury | 


naturally makes a prodigal adminiſtration, and too often a corrupt 
one. It may be anſwered, that it will always be eaſy to leſſen or take 
the tax off, whenever it ſhall become neceſſary. This may be eaſy, 
bat will always be dangerous. The impoſing it at the cloſe of the 


par will prevent the fall of the Zooda taxed, and keep them up partly 
to 


- 
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to the war price, and of courſe ſave the merchants who have goods 
by them from very great loſs, and is a good reaſon'for impoſing it 
now ; but when it ſhall be taken off, it will reduce the price of the 
goods taxed in ſo ſudden a manner, as will be very hurtful to thoſe 
who have ſtock on hand, and may ruin very many families. 
There is another, and perhaps better way of guarding againſt the 
evils of the objection. It will be eaſy to tranſmit to each ſtate an 
account of the annual proceeds of the tax, and when the amount 
ſhall exceed the annual expenditures, an account of the ſurplus, 
together with an eſtimate of the proportion of each ſtate (accordin 

to the eſtabliſhed quota of burdens and benefits) may be returned 
with it. and the ſaid proportion of the ſurplus may be made ſubje& 
to the orders of each ſtate reſpectively; and if they judge that they 
can more ſafely truſt their own œconomy, than that of the ſupreme 
adminiſtration, each ſlate may draw its quota out of the general 
treaſury into its own, and there keep it as a depoſited fund of pub. 
lic wealth, or diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe. Perhaps a fund to defray 
the internal expences of each ſtate, might be as eaſily raiſed in this 
way as any other; but I leave a further diſcuſſion of the objection 
and its remedies to the wiſdom of future times. 


But if this my mode of taxing, or any other that may be adopt- 
ed, ſhould not be ſufficient for the public ſervice, I could wiſh the 
deficiency might ſome how be made up at home, without recuring 
to the ruinous mode of ſupplies by public loans abroad. I think 
that every light in which this ſubje& can be viewed, will afford 
an argument againſt it, I have known this cogent argument uſed 
in favour of foreign loans, viz, We give but five per cent. intereſt 
abroad, and our people can make ten per cent. advantage of the 
money at home, therefore they gain five per cent. by the loan, 
This ſtupid argument, if it proves any thing, juſt proves that tis 
every mans intereſt to borrow money, for 'tis certainly profitable to 
buy any thing for five pounds which will bring ten; but the natu- 
ral fact is, the very reverſe of this, for if you bring money into a 
kingdom or family, which is not the proceeds of induſtry, it will 
naturally leſſen the induſtry and increaſe the expences of it. It 
has been often obſerved, that when a perſon gains any ſudden ac- 
quiſition of wealth by treaſure trove, captures at ſea, drawing 4 
high prize in a lottery, or any other way not connected with induſ- 
try, he is rarely known to keep it long, but ſoon diſſipates it. The 
ſenſible value of money is loſt, when the idea of it becomes diſcon- 


neRed with the labour and pain of earning it, and expences — 
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turally increaſe where there is plenty of wealth to ſupport them. 
The effect is the ſame on a nation. Is Spain a whit richer for all 
the mines of South America. The induſtry of Holland has proved 
a much more ſure ſource of durable wealth, We already find a 
dangerous exceſs of luxury growing out of our borrowed money, 
and our induſtry, (eſpecially in procuring ſupplies of our own,) 
wants great animation. Beſides, the aforeſaid argument is not 
grounded on fact; tis true ! ſuppoſe, that we pay but five per cent 
intereſt on our foreign loans, but they coſt us from fifteen to twen- 
ty per cent more to get them home, for that is at leaſt the diſcount 


Which has been made on the ſale of our bills for ſeveral years paſt, 


and if we bring it over in caſh, there is freight and inſurance to be 
Paid, which increaſes the loſs. From this it appears, that for every 
eighty pounds of ſupply which we obtain in this way, we muſt pay 
at leaſt an hundred pounds, even if we were to pay the principal at 
the end of the year, and the conſuming worm of five per cent in- 
terſt every year after, if the payment is delayed; To all this loſs, is 
to be added, all the expence of negociating the loans abroad, bro- 
kerage on ſale of the bills, &c. &c, 


To eſcape the ruinous effects of this mode of ſupply, I think eve- 
ry exertion ſhould be made to obtain our ſupplies at home; *tis cer- 
tainly very plain our country is not exhaufted, *tis full of every kind 
of ſupply which we need, and nothing further can be neceſſary, 
than to find thoſe avenues from the ſources of wealth in the hands of 
Individuals, which lead into the public treaſury, thoſe ways and 
proportions that are moſt juſt, moſt equal, and moſt eaſy to the peo- 
ple. This is the firſt great art of finance, that of œconomy in ex- 
penditures, is the next. Any body may receive money and pay it 
out; borrow money and draw bills; but to raiſe and manage the 
internal revenue, ſo as to make the wealth of the country balance, 
the public expenditures is not ſo eaſy a taſk, but yet I think not ſo 
hard as to be impracticable; unleſs this can be done, the greateſt 
— conceivable abilities muſt labour in vain, for tis naturally impoſſi- 

ble that any eſlate, which cannet pay its expenditures, ſhould con- 
tinue long without embarraſſment and diminution, the load of debt 
muſt continually increaſe, and the intereſt will make a continual ad- 
dition to that debt, and render the eſtate more and more unable eve- 
ry year to clear itſelf ; hut if the eſtate can pay its expenditures, 
*tis the height of madneſs not to do it, If revenues can be ſpared 
ſafficient to diſcharge the intereſt of the debt, fo as to ſtop its increaſe, 
the eſtate may' be ſaved, and a future increaſe of revenue may intime 
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wipe off the principal; but no hope is left, if intereſt upon inte- 
reſt muſt continue to accumulate. And as the intereſt of every in- 
dividual is inſeperably connected with the public credit or ſtate of 
the finances, it follows that this affair becomes a matter of the ut- 
moſt concern, and very important moment to every perſon in the 


community, and therefore ought to be attended to as a matter of 
the higheſt national concern; and no burden ought to be accounted 


too heavy, which is ſufficient to remedy ſo great a miſchief. It mgy 
be objected to all this, that the duties I propoſe are ſo extremely 
high, that 1ſt. They wil] hurt our trade: And 2d. Can have no chancg 
or obtaining à general conſent, To the firſt I anſwer —As far as this 
tax tends to leiſen the importation of hurtiul luxuries and uſeleſz 
conſumptious, 'tis the very object | have in view; and 'tis ſo very 
light on all other articles, that the burden will be almoſt ioſenfi- 
ble. But as to the ſecond objection —'tis in vain to trifle with a 
matter of ſuch weight and impottagce, or weary our people with 
ſmall plans and remedies, utterly inadequate to the purpoſe. In 
weighty matter, weak half aſſured attempts will appear to every 
one to be labor loſt, and a ridiculous diſproportion of the means to 
the end; *tis better in itſelf, as well as more likely to ſucceed with 
the people, to take flrong hold, and, with a bold firm affurance, 
propoſe ſomething, which when done, will be an adequate and ef- 
fe&ual remedy..-— Our national debt, including the ſupplies for 
the preſent year, | am told, by the Financier's eſtimate delivered to 
Congreſs, amounts to about thirty five millions of dollars, the annuz 

intereſt of which will be ſomewhatabove two millions of dollars, which 
1 think, may be raiſed by the tax I propoſe ; though tis impoſſible 
to tell with much preciſion, what the proceeds of a tax will be, 
which has not ben tryed, *tis very plain that the proceeds will be 
large, and fo calculated as to be almoſt wholly a clear ſaving, not 
to ſay a ben<fit to the country; and if there ſhould be deficiencies, a 
ſmall additional tax may be laid in the uſual way to ſupply them. 
Our annual expenditures, on the peace eſtabliſhment, may, I think, 
be reduced to a quarter or third of a million dollars, and perhaps, 
if our national debt was liquidated as it ought to be, a great ſaving 
might be made both of principal and intereſt ; but the detail of 
theſe matters is in every ones power who has leiſure and proper do- 
cuments to ma' e the calculations.--- Without deſcending to miogtiz, 
J anly mean to« xamine the great principles of reſource and mode 
of ſupply which is within our power, and give my reaſons as clear 
as I can for adopting a practical tryal. Such a practice would doubr- 
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leſs diſcover many things which no foreſight can reach, and experience 
only can elucidate ; 'tis an untrodden path which I recommend, and 
though it can't be perfectly known, yet it ſeems to me to have ſuch 
an appearance of advantage as deſerves a tryal. The expence and 
difficulty of collection will be no greater on the high tax I propoſe, 
than it would be on a trifling one, which would produce leſs than a 
tenth part of the ſupply which this would furniſh, and therefore, 
if it ſhould be judged prudent to make the tryal, I think it 
Moſt adviſable to take it up on ſuch a large ſcale as will make it 
ſuſſiciently productive, to become an object worthy of ſtrong effort 
and peiſevezing deligence, in order to give it a full effect. 

In fine, we have not children or dunces to deal with, but a peo- 
ple who have as quick a fight of their intereſt, and as much cou- 
rage, readineſs and chearfulneſs to ſupport it, as any people on 
earth, We can have, therefore, nothing more to do than to make 
ſuch propolitions to them as are really for their intereſt, to convince 
their minds that the thing propoſed is neceſſary and beneficial ; and 
this is to be done, not by refinement of argument, but by deviſing 
and explaining ſuch meaſures as will, from their nature and opera- 
tion, produce beneficial effects. We muſt, with candor and fair- 
neſs, in a manner open and undiſguiſed, tell them what we want 


money for, and how much, and by a wiſe and upright management 
of their intereſts deſerve and gain their confidence, that their mo- 


ney, when obtained, ſhall to the laſt ſhilliag be paid for ſuch neceſ- 
ſary purpoſes ; the tax will then ceaſe to be odious. It will be- 
come an object of acknowledged intereſt, and every perſon who 
{muggles or otherways avoids the tax, will be conſidered as ſhrink- 
ing from a burden which the public good makes neceſſary. Every 
attempt of this ſort will become diſreputable and infamous, and 
when you can connect the tax and character together, there will be 
little difficulty in collecting it, which will effectually obviate the 
great objection, viz. that it will be impracticable to collect a heavy 
tax on goqds of great value but little bulk, ſuch as filks, laces, 
and the like, becauſe they may be eafily ſmuggled, &c. When- 
ever they are to be ſoid, they muſt be expoſed to view, and let the 
burden of proof ever lic on the poſſeſſor, that the tax has been 
Lona fide paid, I ſhould think it adviſable to commit the manage- 
ment of this matter to the merchants, they are moſt hurt by ſmug- 
gling, and of courſe have the bigheſt intereft in preventing it It 
will be ten times more difficult to cheat and impoſe on them, Aha 
any others, becauſe the matter falls wholly withia their own ſphere 
of buſineſs. Two of a trade can't cheat one another as eaſy as either 
i Well kt eat « anger, If the merchants would take the 

matter 
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matter up, and make it a kind of profeſſional honour to prevent 
ſmuggling, and ſee that the duty is eſfectually paid, there is little 
doubt but they eould effect it. All this reaſoning depends on this 
one principle, viz. that our public meaſures muſt carry in them 
wiſdom, natural fitneſs, juſtice and propriety ; then they will gain 
character, reputation, and con{dence among the people at large, 
and mutual intereſt will ſoon make the government eaſy and ef- 
ſective, every individual will ſoon find his intereſt connected with 
that of the public, and he will have every inducement both of ho- 
nour and profit to ſtand well with the government. and effectually 
ſupport it. And in this way, even the great doctrine of taxation it- 
ſelf, that common and almoſt univerſal ſource of complaint, may 
become an object of acknowledged neceſſity, of conſeſſed right, and 
the payment made like that of any other debt, with con vi dion of 


right and full ſatis faction. 


I wiil conclude this eſſay with one argument more in favour of 
my principle of taxation, which appears to me of ſuch mighty 
weight and vaſt importance, as muft reach the feelings and govern 
the heart of every upright American, viz. That our public union with 
all its bleſſings depends on it, and is ſupported by it, and muſt without 
it diſſolve, and waſte away into its original atoms. To refuſe any 
plan its neceſſary ſupport, and to murder and deſtroy it is the ſame 
thing; the union cannot be ſupported without ſo much money as 1s 
neceſſary to that ſupport, and that money may be raiſed in the way 
I propoſe, and cannot in any other. We have a moſt plain and un- 
de niable proof of fact, that the uſual mode of taxation of poles and 
eſtates, is in its principle unjuſt and unequal, becauſe it does nat 
operate on our people in any due proportion to their wealth: This 
miſchief was leſs felt, when our taxes were very ſmall, and there- 
fore though unjuſt, were not ruicous; but the caſe is greatly altered, 
now the taxes are grown up into the burden which the preſent ex- 
igencies of the nation require. | FI: 2 


The ſaid tax hitherto in uſe, is ſurther ruinous, becauſe it carves 
chat money ic does produce, out of the very firſt reſources, the orĩgi- 
nal principle of our national wealth, which like tender cions, ſhould 
be nurſed and guarded with all care, till they arrive to ſtrength and 
maturity, then we may pluck the fruit without hurting the tree: 
To cramp and diminiſh any of theſe, is like making bread of our 
ſeed wheat, or feeding our mowing grounds, every quantity we 
take leſſens the next crop ten; but what des deciſion to the point 
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5s, that we have the clear proof of experience, that the utmoſt efforts 
in this way have not been ſufficient to produce one quarter ofthe 
ſum neceſſary for the public ſervice ; nor is there any probability of 
an increaſed productioa. 


% 


The mode of ſupply by foreign loans need not be further repro- 
bated ; *tis plain to every body, that if they can be continued, 
{which is doabtful) they will ſoon involve us in a foreign debt, vaſtly 
beyond all poſſibility of payment: Our bankruptcy muſt enſue ; and 
with our bankruptcy will go all our national character of wiſdom, 
integrity, energy of government, and every kind of reſpeRability, 
We ſhall become objects of obliquy - buts of inſult; and bye words 
of diſgrace abroad; an American in Europe will be aſhamed to tell 
where he came from. Every ſtranger takes ſome ſhare in the cha- 


raQter, in the honors or diſgrace, not ng of the family, but nation 
to which he belongs, 


The ſcheme of iſſuing any more continental money, 1 take for 
granted, no body will think of, and therefore I conclude, that all 
the ways and means which have hitherto been tryed, have proved 
utterly inſufficient for the purpoſe : And J farther conceive, that it 
will be allowed, that the mode I propoſe, if put into practice, would 
be ſufficient. I further contend, that no other mode within our 
reach, is or can be equally eaſy to the people, and equally produc- 
tive of ſufficient money for the various purpoſes of our union; this is 
then the only practicable way our union can be ſupported, and of 
courſe the union depends on it, and without it, muſt inevitably fall to 
pieces. To ſay all this, may be thought very great preſumption in 
an individual; be it fo, Kill I am ſafe, for no man can contradict 
me, who is not able to find and explain ſome other way of ſapply, 
equally eaſy to the people, and equally produèlive of all the money 
which the ſupport of the union requires: But in as much as the 
eagerneſs of enquiry for ſeveral years paſt has not been able to 
diſcover any ſuch other mode, I conclude there is no ſuch, and of 
courſe; the one I have propoſed is the only one that can be adopted, 
to ſave our union from diſſolution ; and under the impreſſion of this 
full perſuaſion, may I be permitted to addreſs our public adminiſtra- 
tion, not only in Congreſs, but in all the lates, in the ſtrong lan- 
guage of Lord Chatham; ſet me down as an ideot, if you do not 
adopt it, or rue your neglect; and tis not certain that, our poſterity 
In the next age, and all our neighbours in the preſent, will not ſet 
voa down for ideots, if you don't adopt it foop, before the miſchiels 
: it 
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it is deſigned to obviats, ſhall grow up to ſuch Fs of magoitade 
and ſtreagth, as to become incapable of remedy ; for what can they 
think, when they ſhall ſee that you ſuffer our union, which is com- 
mitted to your Care, to fall to pieces under your hands, becauſe you 
will not attempt to give it that ſupport, which to ſay the leaſt of it, 
is in its nature practicable, and the due practice of which would 
produce the great remedy required, 


But you will ſay perhaps, we admit your principle to be juſt and 
good, but. we cannot raiſe our ideas up to your height of ſtale or de. 
gree of impoſt ; your tax is tee big h, it graſs too much, and is thereby in 
langer of liſing all, it will ſcare our people out of their wits, I don't 

think much of this, if the wits which the people now have, arg not 
ſufficient for their ſalvation, it matters little how ſoon they are 
ſcared out of them; but *tis not certain that their wits are ſo vola- 
tile, there is at leaſt a poſſibility, a chance that they may have wit 
enough to adopt the remedy, that will prevent thoſe calamities, 
which (if not prevented) will ſoon drive them out of their ſecurity--- 
their property—their national honour— their country aud wits too; 
at leaſt I think it needleſs for you to looſe your wits, for fear the peo- 
ple will looſe theirs. But 1 would a you ſeriouſly, do you think 
that a leſs ſcale of tax than that which I propoſe, would be ſuffici- 
ently productive for the public ſervice, or the ſupport of the union ? 
I think you muſt probably ſo no, on the bare preſumprion, (for the 
produce of an untryed tax, can't be reduced to a certainty, to. what 
purpoſe then, | further aſk, would it be to ſet on foot ſo expenſive 
and troubleſome an operation, which when computed, would be ut- 
terly inadequate to its purpoſes; or what funds have you, out of 
which you expect to draw the deficiency ? 


If there is any wiſdom or effort in our councils and plans, they 


muſt reach through; they muſt connect the means with the end, 
and make the one adequate to the other. Would you not laugh at 
a ſailor, who ſhould moor a ſhip with an inch rope, and ſo looſe. 
the ſhip, for fear his owners ſhould find fault with him for wetting. 
a cable. Where means are inadequate to their end, they become 


rediculous, eſpecially when adopted in matters of conſequence, peo- 
ple looſe all confidence in their effects, and therefore looſe all cou- 


rage and inducement to uſe ſtrong efforts to make them operate. I 


am clearly of opinion, if our people have loſt their: confidence in our 


public councils, and are backward in puſhing them into practice, 
the reaſon is, not becauſe they are ſtupid and blind to their intereſts, 
or wanting in zeal to promote them, but becauſe their courage is all 
- work 
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vorn out and their patience exhauſted, by a ſeven years courſe of 
viſionary, ineffectual, il! contrived and half digeſted plans, which 
promiſed little in theory, but conſtantly in practice, proved the baſe. 
leſs fabricks of a vifion, and vaniſhed at laſt, not only without uſe, 
but with conſequences very detrimental to our national character of 
integrity and wiſdom, as well as to the intereſts and morals of our 
people; not the leaſt diſcouraging of all which, was this conſtant ef- 
fe which they all had, viz. that theſe ſtates or individuals, which 
promoted them with moſt zeal, ardor and effort, always loſt moſt 
by them. N | 

I am of opinion 'tis quite time to quit this childiſh miniature 
of councils, and adopt ſomething up to the full life,, and pro- 
ſe ſome ſyſtem to our people that will, when executed, be 
effective and ſufficient for its purpoſe. I imagine ſuch a pro- 
poſal would find our people full enough of ſenſe to diſcuſs it, 


candour to approve of it, and zeal to promote it. 


But if you will continue to believe that my high ſcale of 
tax will ſtupify our people with terror on firſt fight of the dread- 
fal, dreary object, I will ſeriouſly ask you if you are acquain's 
ed with one individual, who you think would be likely to hang 
himſelf, or run diſtracted, or give up the American union 
or independence, on being told, that he muſt for the 
reſt of his life pay a dollar a gallon tax on diſtill'd ſpirits and 
wine, a duty equal to the firſt coſt on filks, cambricks, lawns, 
muſlin, laces, jewellery, and fo on thro” all the grades of the 
tax I propoſe, Or how does the dreadful ſpectre affect your own 
conſtitution, does it make your own blood run cold and ſtiffen 
ia your veins. As you are moſtly men of fafhinn and fortune, 
I conceive you will be as deeply intereſted in the tax as the 
moſt of yaur conſtituents, and yon may pretty well judge of 
their feelings by your own. I do not apprehend that your 
anxiety is excited at all for yourſelves, but for your people; 
but can't you ſuppoſe that your conſtituents have ſenſe to diſ- 
cern the neceſlity and utility of a public meaſure, judgement 
and patriotiſm to approve it, and firmnefs to bear the burden 
of it, as well as you. Some objects, when ſeen through a miſt, or 
at a diſtance, appear frightful and cloathed with terrors, which 


all raniſh on a nearer view, and more cloſe inſpection. Some 
dilagreeable things, when they come home to our feelings, are 
1 | | | X | found 
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ſound to have leſs pain than diſtant expectation painted out. 
Let us ſuppoſe and realize to ourſelves then, that my {cale of 
tax was adopted and become habitual to the people, can you 
imagine that the country would be thereby rendered a whic 
the worſe, or more inchnvenient to live in, than if the tax 
was not paid ? or if you can't come quite up to this, do you 
conceive the inconvenience of the tax paid 1n this way, by any 
compariſon ſo heavy and burdenſome, as the preſent tax on 
poles and eſtates, or any other that has ever been practiſed 
or propoſed of equal product, would be to the people at large. 


1 do not know how far our people at large are impreſſed 
with a ſenſe ot the importance of our union; it is, in my 
opinion, an object of the unmoſt weight, | conceive that the 
very exiſtence of our reſpectability abroad; the intereſt which 
we are to derive from our connexions with foreign nations, and 
our ſecurity againſt foreign and domeſtic in fults and inva ſions, 
alldepend on it, and even our independence itſe it cannot be ſup- 
ported without it, and as I know well that the attachment of 
our people to their independence is almoſt univerſal, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe that our union, which is fo cloſely and inſeparably 
connected with it, would likewiſe be an equal object of their 
attachment and concern; if this is the caſe, I cannot be perſuad- 
ed that our people will revolt againſt any reaſonable and ne- 
ceflary means of ſupporting both the one and the other, and 
as the tax I propoſe appears to me the only poſſible and practi- 
cable means, any how within our power, which can be, ade- 
quate to this great purpoſe, I cannot ſay that I ſhudder to 
propoſe ſuch a tax; but [ think we may ſafely preſume on the 
good ſenſe of our people, their patience and diſcernment of 
their intereſts, enough to expect their concurrence in the mea* 
ſure, and even chearfulneſs and zeal in ſupporting it. 


But if this cannot be obtained, I can add no more, I haye no 
conception that the Amerieans either are or ought be govern- 
ed againſt their conſent, or that the collection of taxes, of any 
kind, or in any mode, can be made with ſucceſs, whilſt an opi- 
nion becomes general among the people, that the taxes are 


unneceſſary, unjuſt, or improperly applied. , 
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A 25 2 N 1 would not be very dealt to make e 
n particulars neceſſaty to form the „lan or y ſtem, both of the 
mex and its collection, on the principles herein urged; but 
tze whole is humbly ſibmitted to the confideration of the pub- 
lic, who; I hope, are enough impreſſed with the! Importance of 
the ſubje&, and the neceſſi: * Of adopting lore decitions relat- 
ing to 1t, without delay, to induce evety one to give it that 
atten: ion that its nature and weight requires, and which our 
preſent critical circumſtances make indiipenſable to our politi- 
cal ſalvation. i 


2 


do not ſet myſelf up to : ſyſtems of political union, 5 
. of te venue, becaule I think myielf the fitteſt and moſt cap- 
able man to do it; but bebauſe I am convinced that every ſy ſtem 
of this ſort muſt be the work of one mind, carefuily and deeply | 
comprehending the wWholc ſubjeR, and fitting all the parts to each 
Other, ſo that every part may form a coincidence wich the reſt, It 
15 "LAY poſſible lor twenty or thirty men of the beſt abilities col. 
lected in a room together, to do this; either of them might do it 
alone,. bat all of them \ogethegcavope, The tweaiy together may 
examire the Tyſtem or plau, when made and propoſed, and note its 
fauits, but even then they cannot mend them, without danger of de- 
troy ing its uniformity, they muſt do a» you do with your cloa: hes 
which don't fir, ſend for the taylor who! made them, point cut the 
Faults, and direct him to take them home, and make the alterations. 


but cannot ſo well enter into thoſe of auother. You might as well 
ſer twenty watchmakers to make a watch; and aſſign to each his 
wheel; ;#ho' each wheel ſhould be exquiſitely finiſhed, it would be 
next to a miracle if the tee:h and diameters fined each other, fo 2s 
to move with proper uniformity together; if this great work is 
done, ſome body mult do it, ſome body muſt begin, A moderate 
geniu> may hit on, and propoſe a chought which a richer mind 

: ma improve to the greateſt advantage. If I can attain this honor, 

j I ſhall have my reward, and pleaſe myſelf with the hope, that l 

may be, in ſome ceyriec uſeful to the country 1 love, which gave 
me birth, and in which expect to leave my poſterity. 


| \ . Philadelph.a, 24th March, 1783. Of 
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